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One  beautiful  afternoon  in  January,  1927,  we  visited  the 
Hebrew  Institute  for  the  Blind  in  Hohe  Warte,  Vienna.  A long 
ride  on  the  surface  car  from  the  old  Cathedral  of  St.  Stephen 
where  the  Miracle  Madonna  stands  in  her  silent  glory.  The 
building,  unlike  an  institution,  is  modern  and  fairly  large,  and 
is  situated  in  a lovely  garden  of  winding  walks,  tall  shrubs,  and 
beautiful  trees  overlooking  the  old  city.  Here  in  the  garden  the 
classes  are  held  during  the  summer  and  in  the  warm  days  of  the 
entrancing  spring.  Nowhere  in  the  world  is  it  like  Vienna  where 
every  one  comes  to  live  out  of  doors.  The  little  blind  children 
can  enjoy  their  garden  too.  But  on  this  winter’s  afternoon 
there  was  a slight  covering  of  snow  on  everything. 

Director  (The  Austrians  love  a title)  Siegfried  Altman,  a 
charming  little  man  of  about  fifty  years  of  age,  greeted  us  most 
cordially  and  we  felt  at  once  that  he  was  very  definite,  very 
practical,  and  of  great  mental  and  spiritual  capacity.  He  took 
us  first  to  the  gymnasium,  a large  room  with  some  apparatus. 
This  room  is  also  used  as  a studio  for  modehng,  and  here  one  of 
the  most  interesting  projects  I have  ever  seen  worked  out  with 
the  blind  was  being  demonstrated.  Each  child,  at  first,  is  given 
a large  lump  of  clay  and  out  of  it  he  models  something  familiar, 
such  as  his  hand,  his  foot,  etc.  This  is  known  as  the  control 
method.  It  enables  him  to  express  himself  and  give  his  concep- 
tions form — concrete  evidence  of  his  knowledge  of  himself  and 
things  about  him. 

From  this  he  models  group  action,  such  as  children  at  play, 
eating  their  dinner,  singing  or  any  other  activities  in  real  life. 
Then  beyond  this  comes  the  abstract — conceptions  of  emotions, 
discouragement,  fear,  happiness,  sorrow,  etc.  The  restilts  were 
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remarkable  in  the  clay  and  evidently  much  more  so  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  child— a definite  material  realization  of  their  ideas  of 
life  around  them.  This  free  expression  goes  a great  way  toward 
helping  to  clear  the  child’s  subconscious  mind  of  any  introspec- 
tive or  unhealthy  fears  or  nusconceived  ideas. 

The  thought  that  has  assumed  a tangible  form  may  afford 
the  blind  a certain  satisfaction,  that  is,  that  the  object,  repro- 
duced plastically  by  the  touch  of  the  hand,  does  have  an  existence 
of  its  own.  It  corresponds  precisely  with  the  mental  picture  and 
the  absence  of  the  sense  of  vision  is  therefore  overcome.  All 
this  has  involved  a sensitive  use  of  the  hand.  Darkness  and  un- 
certainty has  been  followed  by  the  light  of  definite  expression. 

^ One  can  not  but  be  interested  in  watching  the  blind  model. 
In  handling,  with  feverish  fingers,  the  wet  clay  he  is  all  intro- 
spection. We  are  witnessing,  as  it  were,  the  creative  impulse  being 
carried  from  the  brain  to  the  hand.  What  we  see  growing  under 
these  hands  is,  at  times,  truly  enchanting.  The  bust  of  King 
Theoderich,  for  instance,  has  turned  into  a wooden  figure  of 
ancient  Gothic:  as  though  conception  and  image  had  continued 
in  existence  from  then  to  dur  day,  and  had  only  been  picked  up 
and  reproduced  now  by  a “Medium.”  This  work  was  done  by  a 
boy  of  ten  years  of  age  and  he  writes  of  it  in  a composition  which 
was  published  in  a newspaper  of  Vienna  “Der  Tag”  last  winter. 
I will  give  the  translation  as  we  can  not  reproduce  the  picture 
of  the  bust. 

While  modeling  this  head  I was  reading  of  the  great  King  of  the 
Goths.  His  great  power  and  his  heroism  inspired  me.  With  my 
mind’s  eye  I seemed  to  see  in  clear  outlines  the  mild  features  of  his  face, 
full  of  good  will,  and  with  what  dignity  the  crown  rested  on  his  head. 
He  was  along  in  years,  but  not  without  strength.  His  eyes  are  turned 
towards  heaven  as  if  saying,  “Under  God,  I do  not  recognize  anyone 
greater  and  mightier  than  myself.  ” 

We  must  not  assume,  however,  that  these  children  have  only 
expressed  themselves  in  forms  of  excessive  size  and  grandeur. 
They  have  expressed  their  individual  selves.  No  two  are  alike. 
The  models  represent  their  ideas  and  not  an  adult  s.  The 
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group  “Blind  Singers  and  Listeners,”  while  only  modeled  in  clay 
is  of  such  a delicacy  of  expression  and  attitude  that  one  looks  at 
it  transfixed.  The  emotional  spirit  of  the  music  is  grasped  and 

we  are  held  by  it’s  alluring  charm. 

These  little  children  were  born  in  sorrow  that  we  will  never 
know  and  have  lived  through  suffering  and  privation  that  has 
made  them  old  before  they  have  had  the  happy  freedom  of  child- 
hood. Is  it  any  wonder  that  we  find  Despair’  among  the 
emotional  groups?  This  was  modeled  by  a little  blind  Russian 
refugee  who  has  been  given  a home  at  the  school.  “Despair,” 
he  says,  “is  meant  to  represent  one  of  those  little  wanderers  who 
has  not  found  a home.” 

The  most  talented  among  the  pupils  would  seem  to  be  Michel 
Rabin.  His  parents  and  brothers  and  sisters  were  slaughtered  at 
a pogrom,  he  himself  escaping  “only”  with  the  loss  of  one  eye, 
which  subsequently  however,  turned  into  total  blindness.  He  too 
might  have  modeled  a “Despair”  but  instead  his  created  dreams 
are  fairy-like  imaginations — gay  with  a festive  spirit  of  smiles 
and  happiness  and  singing  birds.  His  composition,  read  with 
his  little  hands  gliding  over  the  letters  of  Braille,  may  interest  you 
too  and  is  in  contrast  to  the  other.  It  is  called  “The  Contest 
Between  Winter  and  Spring.” 

It  was  March.  Winter  and  spring  were  once  more  joined  in  severe 
combat  for  mastery.  Winter,  very  old  but  powerful,  had  a rustic  cane 
in  his  hand  and  came  marching  along  like  a mighty  King.  He  looked 
ferocious  with  his  wrinkled  brow  and  heavy  beard.  He  gazed  into 
the  distance,  and  holding  up  his  big  cane,  called  out:  “Look,  look! 
Spring  is  already  encroaching  upon  my  frosty  kingdom  with  his  ever 
lasting  singing.of  birds.  Once  again  he  wants  to  break  the  peace  and 
quiet  with  his  barrel  organs.  Such  a devil,”  he  roared  laughingly. 
“I  shall  not  yield  to  him.  ” 

At  this  moment  a lovely  youth  appeared.  His  hair  was  curled  and 
his  mien  radiated  joyfulness.  His  mouth  was  bent  into  a benevolent 
smile.  He  advanced  with  deliberate  steps.  “Ho  there!  This  is  my 
kingdom.  Out  with  thee!  I will  have  none  of  thy  meddling.  Leave 
me  here  in  peace.” 

There  followed  a thunderous  crash ; a rock  was  broken  into  a thousand 
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pieces  and  caused  great  damage.  The  next  morning  Spring  summed  u 
all  its  strength,  the  sun  shot  forth  his  brilliant  rays  and  melted  all  th 
sriow.  Winter  was  wroth.  He  fought  valiantly,  covering  the  land  agai 
with  a blanket  of  snow  and  put  some  little  "^Snowdrops”  to  deatF^ 
Storms  howled  and  raged.  Again  it  grew  bitter  cold  and  the  ice  show:f 
like  a mirror.  Poor  old  Winter  was  battling  with  might  and  main  bu' 
after  all  his  struggles  Spring  held  the  field.  The  sun  broke  through  anc. 
its  rays  grew  daily  stronger  and  stronger,  so  that  within  a short  time 
Winter’s  white  blanket  was  gone.  Then  old  Winter  had  to  leave  thd 
land.  In  the  morning  the  birds  were  singing  their  welcome  to  a day  o 
brilliant  beauty. 

This  Day  of  brilliant  beauty”  is  still  echoing  within  me.  ] 
think  of  it  with  the  wintery  day  that  glittered  outside  in  thf 
white  and  blue  and  gold  of  Vienna.  Can  we  who  have  our  eyes 
appreciate  what  Dr.  Altman  is  trying  to  give  the  blind  in  a ‘‘Day 
of  brilliant  beauty”  through  their  hands. 
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